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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


LOOKING over a pile of books, my Baronite was, for two 
reasons, attracted by The Prison House. First it is published 
by BLACKWOOD, a promising sign. Second, and more irresistible, 
it purports to be written by JANE JONES. Whether that be a 
nom de plume or a genuine family possession does not lessen the 
attraction of its grim simplicity. This method of ratiocination may 
not be defensive on strictly logical principles. It certainly was 
rewarded by discovery of one of the most powerful novels of the 
season. It is advertised as the work of a new writer. If that 
barely describe the fact, JANE JONES was equipped at birth with 
the art and resources of the most practised novelist. The story 
is the old familiar one of a man marrying the wrong woman, and 
finding the right one when it ought to have been too late. But 
itis freshly and boldly treated. The conclusion, quite un- 
expected, is not the least masterly bit of workmanship. 

We have not so many sporting novelists among us as to be 
able to allow Mr. Fox RUSSELL, author of Outridden (EVERETT 
& Co.) to stray away from the racecourse and hunting-field into 
the mysterious paths of Adelphi melodrama, however alluring 
he may find those paths for himself and however attractive he, 
following the lead long ago given by FRANK SMBDLEY and 
CHARLES LEVER, may contrive to make them for his readers. 
likewise it is advisable for so thoroughly English a sportsman 
% Mr. RUSSELL, closely to adhere to the language of his own 
tative land and thus avoid the pitfalls of occasiogal French. 
Better far to say that in the opinion of the county “it would 
not be long ere’’ a certain fascinating widow married again, 
than to write ‘‘ ere the deceased Colonel’s place was taken en 
seconde nocés."’ 

_ The printer has ordinarily much to answer for, but, as the 
immortal Box remarked to Mrs. Bouncer, that ‘‘he did not 
believe it was the cat,’’ so I am not altogether inclined to 
attribute “en seconde nocés’’ to typographical carelessness. 
in Latin too, ‘‘as she is wrote,”’ the Baron does not remember 








having seen ‘‘ persona gréta’’ thus printed. Apart from such 
trifles (which to notice may be hypercritical), Mr. RUSSELL’s 
style in this novel is easy, his characters are clearly defined, 
and the dramatic situations so thoroughly stimulating as to 
carry the reader on without a check from a good start to a 
most satisfactory finish. The scene on the racecourse is capi- 
tally described, and the excitement as to the race is kept up 
in masterly style until the very last line of a first-rate chapter. 
One most original character, to whom the reader must not 
become too strongly attached, is the General’s Chinese man- 
servant. As far as the Baron is aware, this personage here 
makes his first appearance in English fiction, though, of course, 
in works of American humour the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee’”’ is a very 
old friend. That Fun Li (not a happy name) should have been 
allowed to sneak out of the story, when he had been so amusing 
and ornamental, is a distinct mistake which the Baron finds it 
difficult to excuse. The explanation may be that the author 
is reserving this figure of fun for some future novel. 
At any rate, it is to be hoped that we shall hear more 
of Fun Li among the ‘‘foleign devilee,’’ and that it will 
not be long ere we have another genuinely humorous sporting 
novel from the author of Outridden. 

From the moment when, Nancy buying her hunters, ‘‘ Black 
Bess lay back her ears and showed the whites of her restless 
orbs,’’ the merest tyro in novel reading knows the mare carries 
with her the destinies of the hero and heroine of The Thorn Bit 
(HUTCHINSON). Before and since WHYTE-MELVILLE, novelists of 
a certain turn are prone to drag in horses—just as if they 
were VELASQUEZ. But DOROTHEA CONYERS knows her horse as 
few who write about them do. Her management of Black Bess is 
superb in its ease and originality. The first idea in the mind 
of the shrewd reader is that the mare will throw Nancy, and so 
bring about reconciliation between the cleverly estranged 
husband and wife. After awhile, this conclusion being only 
feinted, the reader cherishes the illusion that DOROTHEA, 
having invented and carefully trained Black Bess, isn’t going 
to use her at all. That would have been good ; but DOROTHEA 
does something much better, gaining all the effect without con- 
ventionality of treatment. The secret wilder mares than Black 
Bess will not draw from my Baronite. The reader is advised 
to go to the book, which he, and she, will find full of life and 
character, including some of the best fox-hunting ever written. 
Also the pictures of garrison life in an Irish town, across which 
the man-hunting Murphy girls flit, are delightful. 

THE BARON DE B.-W. 








APUD FLACCUM. 


JULIUS, thou hast given oft to Gades 

Weather that suits Her Majesty (God bless her !) 

Yea, and to Margate—hast thou met in Hades 
Thy predecessor ? 

Sure at thy entry thou wast there abiding, 

Where we had exiled long ago your brother, 

Pray, if the sun be dead, and not in hiding, 
Make us another ! 

Fill us with warmth, and energy, and vigour, 

Make us forget the horrors of the climate ; 

Too long has rain oppressed with equal rigour 
Curate and primate. 


Julius, June’s misconduct was atrocious ; 

Be not, like him, for malcontent a target, 

Shine hot again from regions Capadocious 
Even to Margate. 








ON THE RIVER.—Distinguished Foreigner (after inspecting his 
hotel bill). But, I pledge my sacred honour, Monsieur le 
propriétaire, dat my name is not KRUGER nor LEYDS! 

[Bill not discounted, however. 
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IN HIS ELEMENT. 


BROWN HAS BEEN ASKED TO DINNER. 
HIMSELF ALONE AMONG THE LADIES. 


ALL THE OTHER MEN FAIL TO TURN UP. 


HE FINDS 


THE CONVERSATION I8 FALSE FRINGES ! 








K. T. A. POEMS. 
(Poems to inculcate *‘ Kindness to Animals.”’) 
I.—THE PIANO ORGAN-GRINDER. 
BENEVOLENCE should be your aim 
And all sufficient guide, 
Or conscience will not cease to blame 
And stir you up inside. 


It's very wrong to hurt or kill 
The organ-grinding pest, 

Who turns his handle with a will, 
And does his little best. 


He thinks his melodies deserve 
Your pence and praise to gain, 
And little dreams your every nerve 

Is racked with mortal pain. 


What though his din might wake the dead! | 


He stands and sweetly smiles, 
And drives a rivet through your head 
With most engaging wiles. 


For clatter, clatter, clash and bang 
His awful organ goes, 

But don’t you sally forth and hang 
The author of your woes. 


Don’t clutch him blindly by the hair, 
Don’t blast him with a frown ; 

Just gently smile, and speak him fair, 
And give him half-a-crown. F, E. 





VERY (MOUNT) PLEASANT. 

Wuy were those two seats at Mrs. LEO 
HUNTER’S most carefully thought-out dinner 
parties vacant ? 

Why did Mr. M.S. Script fail to receive 
his proofs in time to return them cor- 
rected for publication in his most im- 
portant literary paper ? 

Why did Paterfamilias stay four days 
longer in Paris, at a ruinous rate of ex- 
penditure, than was necessary ? 

Why did Materfamilias worry herself 
nearly to death because ker youngest son’s 
last received letter said he was not well? 

Why did the Bishop use such unclerical 
language (‘‘Oh dear me!’’ ‘* Most an- 
noying!’’ and the like) on failing to hear 
whether his advice had been taken by the 
Rural Dean ? 

Why did the celebrated firm renowned 
for punctuality fail to execute that im- 
portant order ? 

Why did the best dressed man in town 
keep from the Row in the absence of a 
parcel from his tailor ? 

Why was Henley deprived of several 
‘“‘dreams’’ in the shape of feminine 
costumes ? 

Why has there been a season of disap- 





pointments, serious inconveniences, bless- 
ings and (is it deeply regretable that this 
should be the case), swearings ? 

Answer to all the above queries. Because 
there has been a fine muddle at the 
General Post Office! 








LODORE (NEW STYLE). 


[“ One of the visits of the Geologists’ Association 
this year will beto Lodore.””— Westminster Gazette.) 
HERE they come chattering, 

And there they go battering ; 
Here chopping and chipping 
(Excuse for cheap tripping), 
Geologists throng and hurry along. 
Now raising a clamour, 
Now wielding a hammer, 
Lodore’s basal braccia they revel among. 
Flirting and flitting, 
Voleanic rocks splitting ; 
Spouting and frisking, 
Their precious lives risking 
With climb and with bound ; 
Collecting, disjecting 
The stones from the mound. 
Tugging and toiling, 
And ruthlessly spoiling 
Fragments of andesite lying around. 
And rocking and shocking, 
And skipping and slipping, 
And wrangling and jangling, 
And shaking and breaking, 
And hopping and dropping, 
And heaving and cleaving, 
And smashing and crashing, 
And striving and driving and riving, 
And jumbling and rumbling and 
tumbling, 
And clattering and battering and 
shattering, 
And prying and trying and spying and 
buying, 
And meeting and greeting and eating and 
treating, 
And jamming and cramming and dramming 
and—dashing 
(The genuine scientists one in a score), 
And that’s how geologists go to Lodore. 








LORD’S AND COMMONS. 

DEAR MR. PuNcH,—There used to be a 
cricket ground known as Lord’s, where it 
was possible to witness the National game. 
Judging by my experience at the Oxford 
and Cambridge match, I should suggest 
that the letters M.C.C. no longer signify 
Marylebone Cricket Club, but Make Coin 
Confederation. I suppose just to remind 
them appropriately of Tom Bowling, the 
Press gang were sent aloft while the balls 
were flying far below. The B. P. gives 
the M.C.C. a good many benefits during 
the season. Isn’t it about time that the 
M.C.C. should give the B.P. the benefit 
of seeing wickets as well as turnstiles ? 

Yours indignantly, 
INFELIX BATSON. 
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WAKING UP HER MAJESTY’S FORCES. 
Officers’ School of Instruction. 
Instructor. ‘‘ As Y'waRE! Nort A BIT 0’ GOOD YOUR MOVING IN SLOW TIME, GENTLEMEN, AS IF YOU WERE ASLEEP. OFFICERS 


MUST TAKE POST IN DOUBLE TIME, ON MY WORD OF COMMAND. 


CHANGE—RENKS! !” [Tableau ! 








THE BOXER TO THE PRO-BOER. 


attributed to Sir Wilfrid Lawson.} 


(“I would sooner be a Chinese Boxer than a British Jingo.’’—Remark 








SILENT so long? Does none of you propose 
To prove aloud how excellent our case is ? 
Where, then, is Little England? Where are those 
Who hold a standing brief for alien races ? 
Why couches Honest JOHN beneath the rose ? 
Why do the Liberal Forwards hide their faces ? 
Chivalry lies asleep ; Oblivion rocks her ; 
If she discerns no beauty in a Boxer. 


A nation “‘ rightly struggling to be free,”’ 

That rose in holy wrath and dared to measure 
Its strength against the foes of Liberty 

Who came and battened on its buried treasure— 
Concessionaires who traffic over sea, 

Or speculate at home in bloated leisure— 
Behold our pure and single-eyed desire ! 
What more could LABOUCHERE himself require ? 


Kindly compare us with your brother-Boer. 
Did we not both contrive to drug suspicion, 
They with their franchise, we our “ open door,’’ 
While steadily compiling ammunition ? 
Did not Intelligence Departments snore 
While Teutons taught us warlike Erudition ? 
And who devised, for each, this little plant ? 
They had an Uncle? Well, we had an Aunt ! 


_—_—_—..., 


These various points, with others I could name, 
Suggest an incidental similarity : 

Our ‘‘ China for the Chinese,’’ as an aim, 
Seems to imply a more essential parity ; 

But there ’s a stronger plea by which we claim 
Some of your well-known sympathetic charity :-— 

If hate of England makes the Boer your kin, 

Then ope your hearts and let us also in! 


Silent so long? Nay, hear! a human cry! 
LAWSON, this is indeed a pleasant shock, Sir ! 
This crystal utterance spouting clear and high, 
Like soda-water from a weary rock, Sir !—— 
** Sooner than be a British Jingo, I 
Would far, far rather be a heathen Boxer! ”’ 
Well done, dear friend! ’twas very nobly said! 
And may Confucius bless you on the head ! 








PAYING THE PIPER. 


LAST week a concert was given by the School Board, the pro- 
gramme consisting of a portion of Judas Maccabeus. Lord 
ReEAY, who presided, congratulated those present on the fact 
that all performers were connected in some way with the 
School Board. As the ménu of the music was very successful, 
it would seem almost ungracious to complain of the choice of 
Handel in preference to other composers. In spite of this con- 
sideration, it is obvious that there are a couple of items that 
ought to be included in the next festival. ‘*‘ Where the money 
goes’’ would make a most instructive ‘‘part’’ song, and no 
concert of the School Board can be entirely appropriate with- 
out a setting of the song with the refrain of ‘‘ Pay, pay, pay!”’ 
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OPERATIC NOTES. 


Saturday.—Last day of June celebrated 
by the performance of Faust. MELBA the 
attraction, and house crammed full. 
Chorus of senile quaverers evidently 
getting older and older. Once, though 
it never was a young man’s chorus, it 
raised enthusiasm to the four-encore 
pitch; now, ‘‘ How it goes and how it 
fares, Nobody knows and nobody cares.’’ 
EDOUARD DE RESZKE as Mephistopheles 
is a ‘‘ devilishly genial sort of chap,’’ as 
Cousin Phoenix might have expressed it. 
SALEZA, a nice young Faust, and ScortTi, 
a forcibly dramatic Valentine. Mlle. 
BAUERMEISTER’S Martha, unlike the old 
men’s chorus, becomes younger and 
younger every time we see her. She’ll 
be in short frocks soon. Everything 
satisfactory, including reports of JEAN DE R&szKk’s “ health 
and song.”’ 

Tuesday, July 3. Present and Retrospective.—When was my 
first introduction to Lucia after meeting her in Sir WALTER 
ScoTr’s novel? Ca donne & penser. Was it at some date when 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary? ‘* With 
my little eye,’’ as the fly says in the nursery rhyme, re- 
trospectively, I seem to see the handsome face and elegant 
figure of Madame Bosio distractedly singing—or, stay, was this 
in Ernani? Alas! my first Lucia! My first, but not my only 
Lucia! who was your representative, and who subsequently 
were your representatives? I cannot recall. ‘‘ For O, for O 
the hobby-horse is forgot !’’ How familiar is all the music to 
those who once learnt the airs from some ‘‘arrangement for 
the piano for beginners,’’ by WILLIAM HuTCHINS CATHCART. I 
ean vouch for the christian names ; but as to the surname, was 
it CATHCART? In 1880 I heard it with GRAZIANI and ALBANI 
and SABATER. But though clearly recalling GRAZIANI, 
and Mme. ALBANI still with us (how well I remember her 
Lucia !), I cannot for the life of me remember SABATER as 
Arturo alias Lord Arthur Bucklaw, nor, indeed do I recall any 
SABATER atall. ‘‘Such is fame!”’ 

Now it is Madame MELBA who, as the heroine, prima donna 
assoluta, is superlatively splendid. The announcement that 
MELBA was to be the Lucia drew together a crowded house. 
There sat our music-loving Prince, thoroughly appreciating the 
performance and welcoming with pleasure the old familiar tunes, 
for ‘‘tunes,’’ the tuniest tunes, they emphatically are. M. 
SaLEza’s Edgardo it would be difficult, if not impossible, to beat. 
MELBA and SALEza triumphed, duettically, in encores. Once 
again my memory recalls a good-looking man with heavy black 
moustache, a green and gold coat, big shiny boots, white gloves, 
and a profusion of lace about his neck and wrists, playing this 
part of Edgar in English. His living presentment was in all the 
music-sellers’ windows, and do I not remember his rendering of 
‘* Fra poco’? Well, that’s just the point; doI? I remember 
the picture (this speaks well for pictorial advertisement), 
but a speaking likeness doesn’t sing, and I doubt if ever I 
heard Sims ReEvES as Edgar Ravenswood. And if I did, who 
was the Lucia? Give it up. . At all events, she couldn’t have 
been better than MELBA on this lovely night in July, when 
at last, thank the Heavens, it is no longer raining as we 
leave Covent Garden, puzzling ourselves with our bad 
memories of good things. 

Just a glance before retiring into that delightful old transla- 
tion. Ah, unfortunate Lucia! 

“ He who feels not for her sorrows 
In him holds a tiger’s heart.” 


Arlequina Pagliacci. 


And then Edgardo, almost as love-sick a loony as Lucy, sings— 





“Now pierce my heart—and let my silent corse 
Over these nuptial rites preside.’’ 


Terrific picture! recalling the story of Alonzo the Brave und 
the Fair Imogene. 


“ My ghost at your wedding shall sit by your side 
Shall tax you with perjury, make you his bride, 
And bear you away, Imoceng!” 


But no more at present from yours truly. Long life to the 
oldest Operas ! and may their libretti, as translated, be immortal | 

Wednesday.—Reappearance of JEAN DB RESZKE announced, 
Wary old opera-going birds believe only when they see, and 
venture their own opinions only after hearing those of others, 
Once “‘ caught by chaff,’ ever after shy. But JEAN did appear 
looking all that could be wished, perhaps a trifle more, remind. 
ing one of the drapers’ advertisement imploring customers to 
‘* Try our stout jean.’’ But what of that? The more there is 
of JEAN DE RESZKE, evidently the more valuable must his ser. 
vices be—if measured by weight. Ah! ’tis the voice, that’s the | 
first thing, then the dramatic talent ; and as to ‘‘ appearances” | 
—well, think how uncertain, as a rule, are those of a delicate. | 
throated Meistersinger, and let the lover of music, who may be | 
compelled to be economical in luxuries, act always on the 
proverb ‘*‘ Don’t trust to ‘appearances.’’’ JOHN was not up to 
the mark. This may sound as if the present writer were about | 
to deliver a divinity lecture: but far be it from him, very far, 
He goeth not in divinity beyond a Diva, say MELBA, TERNINA, 
or ZELIE DE LUSSAN, and asketh nomore. Sufficient for to-night 
is the Master Singer thereof. How merry was WAGNER, how he 
chuckled, how light-hearted he must have been when he wrote 
this overpoweringly comic opera! (Ahem! with an accent 
on the ‘‘overpoweringly.’’) Some of the characters, as for 
instance, Beckmesser, played by Herr FRIEDRICHS, are decidedly 
comic, though perhaps rather more than less farcical; likewise 
the gratefully heard, but only once seen, Nightwatchman of Mr. 
PRINGLE. VAN Rooy was excellent as Hans Sachs, and good was 
Herr KLOPFER as Vert Poynd. Frau GADsKI and Fraulein Higser, 
as charming Eva and nice nurse Magdalene, respectively, were 
excellent. After the Quartette in Second Act, enthusiastic 
applause. But ’tis a long drawn out bit of humour, this comic 
opera, from 7.30 till nearly midnight. WAGNER’s Waggeries, 
undramatic as they are, must be taken seriously, and let us be 
thankful that he wasn’t always in the cyclist vein. Not aword 
against WAGNER when waggish., As Hans Sachs sings :— 

“*Disparage not the Master’s ways 
But show respect to Art.” 

And so say all of us included in a house as crowded as en- 
thusiastic! Vive Vagner ! 

Friday.—Were there within the walls of the Opera House, 
Covent Garden, a small Theatre, an imperium in imperio, 
as there was, not so very many years ago, in the block 
known as Her Majesty’s Opera House, Haymarket, it might 
probably have been so arranged as to have been devoted 
to the performance of small operas, such as La Bohéme. 
The Evening Féte scene would necessarily be shorn of its 
present proportions, and but a third of the Orchestra would be 
required for La Bohéme in reduced circumstances. Amusing 
and interesting little opera ; still it is little, though there are 
some good histrionic opportunities, of which not all at Covent 
Garden avail themselves. That, with the exception of the 
duett —in which, a firstrate tenor like Signor Lucia has the 
best of it—there is nothing great enough for MELBA is evident. 
Prince and Princess present, perfectly pleased. 











From OUR OWN IRREPRESSIBLE ONE.—Q. Why should the 
German Emperor always do well in deep water? A. Because 
he never wearies of too much Kiel. 





. SUITABLE RESORT FOR A BI-METALLIST.—By the Silver Sea. 
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WaxE up! Tuis sort oF THING Won't Do!” 


Mr. Punch. ‘‘Now THEN, Srr! 
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IN THE 


Mr. Noker (a modern millionaire, to noble M.F.H.). ‘‘1 WANT TO GET HOLD OF A DOZEN | STOW. 
OR sO Foxgs FOR MY LITTLE PLACE IN CHESHIRE, Sir ’ENERY. 


ANY TO SELL?” 


‘N A . 





| a 
|from a florist at the other end of the 
|country, and send them to the show 
labelled ‘‘not for competition.” Then 
you will remark in public that you don’t 
care to compete at these little local shows, 
and your hearers will conclude that you 
generously wish to give smaller growers a 
chance of a prize. And if they choose to 
assume that the flowers marked “not for 
competition’’ were grown in your own 
garden, that isn’t your fault. 

In order to keep up your reputation, 
you must be careful what you say when 
you are being shown round a friend’s 
garden. Never ask the name of a flower: 
it may be some quite common thing which 
| you ought to know. There is a regular | 
| ritual to be observed on such occasions. | 
First, you dig your walking-stick into the | 
|soil, and observe: ‘Ah, a nice useful 
loam, I see.’’ (This remark applies to 
almost any soil, so it is quite safe.) Then 
you may ask whether the wall has a south 
aspect. ‘‘I should cut back those trees a 
trifle more,’’ is another sentence which is 
recommended. When your friend takes 
you to inspect his roses, or grapes, or 
cucumbers, your expression should indicate 
tolerant approval. You will contrive to 
suggest that, while these are all very well 
in their way, they are vastly inferior to 
those which you grow in your own garden. 
It is a good plan to learn up the Latin 
names of a few common flowers. ‘ Nota 
bad specimen of Reseda odorata,’’ you 
observe casually, pointing to your friend’s 
mignonette ; and he is hugely impressed. 

I will conclude with a few cultural notes 
for the month. (They are carefully 
modelled on the style of those published 
|from time to time in ladies’ journals, and 
will be found quite as useful.) July is a 
warm month, but the nights are often 
colder than the days. All routine work 
should be attended to, and everything 
kept in good order. Dead geraniums, 
- = | pansies, &c., may be removed, for it is 
ROW. improbable that they will continue to 

Transplant roses, asters, and 
Do rou Happen To HAVE | hollyhocks, either now or within the next 
eleven months. In certain circumstances, 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR 
GARDENER. 
(July.) 

HAVING followed carefully my previous 
hints, you may now expect (if yours is a 
sanguine temperament) that’ your garden 
will be a vision of beauty. Perhaps you 
will even aspire to exhibit at the local 
flower-show, so I will give you some advice 
on this subject. In order to secure a 
prize the necessary materials are gum, a 
box of paints, and a few bottles of dry 
champagne. It is an important point in 
show-flowers, I am told, that their petals 
should be perfectly flat. This can be | 
managed easily enough with the help of | 





the gum. Again, ‘some of your blooms your garden, obtain some fine specimens | ‘‘G. P.O.’’—Great Procrastination Office. 


iia celles diibeioes in esleus | a top-dressing of nitrate of soda and lime 
’ P *|—three parts of soda to one of lime—may 


By the judicious use of the paint-box you! do more harm than good. Water freely, 
will be able to introduce some interesting | p14 not immediately after a heavy thunder- 
new varieties. Even a large green apple store A shrewd old gardener put 
can be made quite decorative by the appli- me up to this wrinkle, and it is worth 
cation of alittle vermilion. I need hardly remembering A. C. D. 

mention the use of the champagne. It is i 
meant, of course, for the consumption of 
the judges, whom you will invite to lunch | 








A VEGETABLE Bos.—A vegetarian jour- 





with you on the day before the show. | 
Should all these precautions fail to win 
you a prize, you will wander through the 
tents explaining to everyone that the 
judges are hopelessly incompetent. All| 
the other unsuccessful exhibitors will | 
agree with you. 

If you can’t find any suitable flowers in 


nal states that a fungus has been dis- 
covered, which, when cooked, cannot be 
distinguished from roast beef. After this, 
we shall be on the look out for vegetable- 
marrow bones. 


THE REAL MEANING OF THE LETTERS 
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THE LAMENT OF MAN. 
(“At the University College, London, the ladies have carried off all the 
principal prizes in the various faculties.’’—Daily Paper.] 
FAREWELL to the dreams that my infancy cherished, 
Farewell the ambitions I can but deplore! 
Like the glories of Tyre, they have faded and perished ! 
Like the splendours of Sidon, their place is no more. 
I thought to be one of the Empire’s creators, 
Or fondly I fancied myself in the van 
Of the legal profession, a Bishop in gaiters, 
A peer in a coronet—I, a mere man! 
But, hey ! for the dreams that are vanished and fled, 
And lack-a-day me for the hopes that are dead! 


Exams. I attempted in endless succession, 
But failure on failure was all that could be. 
What else could I look for when every profession 
Was crowded with women? What prospect for me? 
Vain, vain my endeavours to cope with mathematics, 
Twas all to no purpose that I would perplex 
My brain with Greek, Latin, or problems in statics ; 
’Twas useless to ape the superior sex. 
Ah, hey! for the rack of exam.-tortured head, 
And lack-a-day me for the hopes that are dead ! 


Professions were closed to me. How get existed 
Mid the fierce competition of feminine churls ? 
Methought as a Jaggers I might have enlisted, 
But even boy messengers have become girls.* 
No, nothing was left me, if single I tarried, 
But want, destitution, unspeakable woes, 
So when my wife asked me to marry, I married, 
And now I look after her buttons and hose. 
But, hey! for the needle, and ho! for the thread, 
And lack-a-day me for the hopes that are dead! 
* A Company has been started in Bayswater to supply girl messengers. 








‘*CAUGHT TRIPPING.”’ 

As it is not yet vacation time not a single one of our 
G.P.0., i.e. General Punch’s Own, ought to have been 
“tripping’’; still less ought he to have been caught at it. 
But so it is, and Mr. Punch has only to thank a well-read 
correspondent for having most politely drawn his attention 
to a slip of memory on the part of a literary lieutenant in 
last week’s issue, whereby the familiar quotation concerning 
“two single gentlemen rolled into one’’ was attributed to 
SHERIDAN. What was in the writer’s mind, among many other 
things in store, was, of course, Mrs. Malaprop’s question, 
put to Captain Absolute, ‘‘ You are not like Cerberus, three gentle- 
men at once, are you?’’ And by the same trick of memory the 
line ‘Two single Gentlemen rolled into one,’’ an inspiration 
that came to GEORGE COLMAN (the Younger), poetically, was 
given, prosaically, to Mrs Malaprop. For the line in question 
overhaul Broad Grins, by aforesaid GEORGE COLMAN, and when 
found make a note of it. Here it is:— 

WILL WappLE, whose temper was studious and lonely, 

Hir’d lodgings that took Single Gentlemen only ; 

But WIL. was so fat he appeared like a ton ;— 

Or like two Single Gentlemen rolled into One. 

By the way, as far as versification goes, if the above be taken as 
afair specimen, the author of Bab Ballads can give GEORGE 
COLMAN (the Younger—always the Younger) a lot, and then beat 
him on his own private Pegasus fitted with wings from the 
Savoy stage. 

So, henceforth be it known to all men by these presents that 
the quotation about * two single gentlemen ’’ being ‘‘ rolled into 
one ’’ does not come from SHERIDAN’S Mrs. Malaprop, but from 
CoLMAN the Younger’s Broad Grins. Also note that “Like 
Cerberus, three gentlemen at once,’’ belongs to SHERIDAN’S 
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Tommy. ‘‘I WONDER WEDDER DIS ’ERE Is A PLUM OR A BEETLE?” 
Bobby. ‘‘ Taste 17.” 








STAGE-COACHING ’EM. 


ON May 25, of this year, Mr. BEERBOHM TREE addressed the 
Oxford Union Debating Society on’ The Staging of Shakspeare, 
which lecture has been recently published by Mr. CouRTNEY, in 
The Fortnightly Review for July. Undoubtedly Mr. TREE scores 
several points. Undoubtedly he proves that, when there is a 
stage whereon to represent the plays of SHAKSPEARE, and 
when there is a public which pays its money in order to see 
Shakspearian plays done on that stage to their taste, such a 
public ought to get all it can for its money in the way of 
scenery and acting, or, of acting and scenery. But ‘‘ Who 
deniges of it?’’ as Mrs. GAMP inquired. Is there anyone so 
lacking in a sense of proportion as to assert that if I, as one of 
the public, pay sixpence to a public-provider I am not to get 
my sixpenny-worth in full ? 

Much is it to be regretted that we have not at the present 
moment either such space or time at command as could be 
utilised in giving our support in the main to Mr. BEER- 
BOHM TREE’S Thesis. ‘‘ The Satirical Rogue’’ asks ‘‘ whether 
the severest sticklers for the methods of Elizabethan days 
would advocate that Ophelia should be represented by Mr. 
THIs and Desdemona by Mr. THat?’’ Had he said Master 
instead of Mister, we shakspearianly fancy the junior title 
would have been the more correct. No matter: our ‘‘ muse 
labours, and thus she is delivered ”’ : 

‘* Ophelia—Mister This ’’—the cast’s not rich— 
And “‘ Desdemona—Mister That,”’ quite pat, 
Or “‘ This ” or “ That ” Ophelia must be—which ? 
If “‘ This” be-witch—Horror !—we can’t stand “ That.’’ 

And finally, we are is quite in accord with Mr. TREE, think- 
ing and saying that SHAKSPEARE himself was by no manner 
of means satisfied with the representation of his plays. But, 
then, what author ever was? Ask BROWN, SMITH, ROBINSON, 





Mrs. Malaprop. 





or even JONES. ‘‘ Fudge!’’ quoth the poet, dropping into prose. 
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WHICH ? 


Skittish Young Thing. ‘‘Oa, Mr. Danks, 


YOU MUSTN'T REALLY; THESE HORRID SNAP- 


iad 





| sHOoT THINGS ALWAYS GET JUST MY ONE WEAK POINT 





IMPROVE EACH SHINING HOUR. 


Mrs. S. A. BARNETT describes in the 
Nineteenth Century how the children of 
various schools were examined on their 
day’s outing in the country. Amongst 
other questions, they were asked : ‘‘ When 
sheep get up from lying down, do they 
rise with their front or hind legs first?’’ 

‘**Do you think pigs grunt as an expres- 
sion of pain or pleasure, or both?’”’ 

‘*Have you ever noticed a rabbit wob- 
bling its nose ?"’ 

‘* Why do you think he does it ?"’ 

Mr. Punch would like to add a few sug- 
gestions :— 

1. Does it greatly enhance the enjoy- 
ment of your one day in the country to 
know that you will be examined on what 
you have seen ? 

2. Would you rather be a naughty, | 
ignorant little boy, witha healthy appetite | 





for cake and jam, and similar vanities, or 
a precocious little prig ? 

8. Have you noticed that some people 
are always trying to improve you? Why 
do you suppose they do it ? 

4. Do you think bores bore because it 
gives pleasure to them or pain to you, or 
both ? 

5. Wouldn’t it be nice to have one day 
in the year a real holiday ? 





PALL MALL PROPHETIC. 

1900. Painful incident at Aldershot. 

1901. New cap considered on com- | 
pletion of rough sketch. 

1902. Competing designs for new cap | 
considered. 

1908. Cap selected, but found abso- 
lutely useless. 

1904. Pause in all things military. 

1905. ‘‘As you were’’ at the War| 
Office and Horse Guards. | 





AN ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A 
PET DOG. 
O LEARN, good folks of every sort, 
A lesson from my song— 
For dogs, indeed, if Life be short, 
To men may Art belong ! 


In fair South Kensington (oh, list !) 
There lives a man to-day, 

Who is a true philanthropist 
In his peculiar way. 


He spends his time in paying calls, 
His courtesy is such, 

Alike at flats and ‘‘ marble halls ’’— 
And ladies love him much. 


One fatal day, a year ago— 
So comes the tale to me— 

A lady whom he chanced to know 
He chanced to ‘‘ draw"’ for tea. 


He stumbled blindly up the stair 
(Having forgot his ‘* spees"’) ; 
The servant bade him take a chair, 
And wait for Mrs. X. 


Now in that house a dog was found, 
The subject of my song, 

A wretched little fluffy hound 

About six inches long. 


The caller peered around the room, 
And spied a cosy seat— 

Alas, for little Fido’s doom! 
’Twas Fido’s pet retreat ! 


Invisible amongst the fur 
That lay upon the chair, 
To Fido it did not occur 
That he would sit down there. 


The caller weighed some fifteen stone, 
Fido was soft and fat, 

One moment, and the deed was done— 
He ’d squashed poor Fido flat. 


Ohorror! Instantly the deed 
He sought some means to hide. 

How tell poor Mrs. X. that he'd 
Committed canicide ? 


How tear the apple of her eye 
Completely from its socket ? 
He bundled Fido artfully 
Into his coat-tail pocket. 


The lady came and gave him tea, 
His talk was bright and gay ; 

She felt quite sad and dull when he 
Departed on his way. 


Upon the Underground unseen 
He left his guilty load ; 

He dropped poor Fido’s corpse between 
Earl’s Court and Gloucester Road. 

* * * * 

The truth the lady does not know— 
Nor will she, I aver, 

Unless she reads these lines—but, oh, 
The difference to her! 


The callous caller cheerfully 
A moral draws, and it, 

In all its grand simplicity, 
Is—*‘ Look before you sit !”’ 
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OUR CARNIVAL. 


| pon’r know whether you could fairly | 
say that our Carnival at Dulwell was a 
success or not. Anything in aid of the 
Khaki Fund is sure of a succés d’estime, | 
and this was certainly not denied us. | 
Of course, it was not in our favour that a/| 
heavy and persistent rain should have | 
fallen throughout the whole march of the 
procession—nor was it conducive to en- 
thusiasm that no one at the windows of 
the houses could see anything of it, on | 
account of the torches refusing to light | 
up, in their wet and sodden condition. | 
On the whole, it might have been worse— 
but not much. 

We had our preliminary meeting, to, 
settle the order of march, at the Vicarage. 
The Mayor was to ride at the head of the 
| cortege, attired in Field-Marshal’s uniform | 
|—-being extremeiy fat, string had to be | 

freely employed in enlarging the lower | 
part of the chest of his red tunic, and as 
lhe could not ride we were reluctantly | 
compelled to agree that he should go in| 
|a gig. This, to my mind, rather took off | 
from a Field-Marshal's dignity: however, 
| the rest did not think so, and it was so| 
settled. Then Miss GUSHINGTON eagerly | 
volunteered to aid us. Speaking from | 
the back of the crowded room, she ex-| 
claimed: ‘‘ I will go as Godiva—Minerva, | 
I mean!’’ she added with a shriek. She | 
meant well, but naturally we felt rather 
—well—embarrassed, and for a minute or 
two, no one had any further suggestion 


|to offer. Then the Vicar came to the | 








|rescue, and kindly said that he would | 
| either carry a collecting box, attired in | 
|the dress of the ‘‘Handy-Man” (he is | 





the most unhandy man, I know), or form 
| one of the procession disguised as Colonel | 
‘of the New South Wales Lancers. As he 
|could supply his own mount—the white 
|chaise pony—the latter character was 
finally chosen. Then came offers of 
soldiers, sailors, ambulance men, hospital 
nurses, military blacksmiths, the local 
volunteer fire brigade, and one or two 
allegorical cars. The meeting broke up 
very pleased with itself, and we awaited 
the eventful day in feverish expectancy 
and busy preparation. 

With the hour came the man—I mean 
the rain. Not the ordinary shower, but a 
dull, leaden-skyed, persistent soaker. 
Nevertheless, at seven o’clock precisely 
the Mayor led off (later on, he fell off). 
The gig’s wheels had been draped with 
union jacks, and unfortunately these got 
entangled in the spokes, delaying our start 
for some minutes, during which time the 
Cape Mounted Infantry (cons'sting of the 
Butcher, his two assistants and the Livery 
Stable keeper) got very restive, and 
were inclined to be uncivil to the Vicar, 
whose pony could not be kept from nib- 
bling the tail of the horse immediately 
a 
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"Arriet. ‘‘ WoT TOIME HIS THE NEXT TROINE FER ’AMMERSMITH ?” 


Clerk. ‘* Duk now.” 


"Arriet.. “’CoursE OI DAWN’T Now, StToopip, on I WOULDN’T BE HARSKIN’ YER!” 








in front of him. These little matters 


Tickling the noses of ‘‘ the Force’ with 


adjusted, we ‘‘ processed.’’ Clowns, Zulus | peacocks’ feathers seemed more to the 


and other fearful wildfowl ran along 
beside us, with collecting boxes into 
which the public were supposed to drop 
money—and did not. As far as I could 
see, they only jeered. And when the 
Mounted Infantry not only hid their khaki 
under cheap mackintoshes, but absolutely 
hoisted umbrellas, the crowd became 
positively uproarious in their disappro- 
bation. 





taste of the populace than attending to 
the collecting boxes, and when, after a 
fearfully wet tramp of some three hours 
in the rain and slush, and dark—for, as I 
have said, the torches wouldn’t light up— 
we got back and counted the money, it 
was found that the nett result of our 
labours and sufferings totalled up the 
somewhat disappointing sum of seven 
shillings and threepence. 
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Hotel-keeper (who has let his*‘* Assembly Room” for a Concert). ‘‘ WELL, Str, I ’orE You 
FOUND THE ARRANGEMENTS IN THE ’ALL SATISFACTORY LAST NIGHT?” 

Mr. Bawlington. ‘‘Oun, YES ; EVERYTHING WAS ALL RIGHT. THERE WAS ONLY ONE THING 
TO oBTEcT TO. I FOUND THE ACOUSTICS OF THE BUILDING NOT QUITE eS 

Hotel-keeper. ‘‘No, Sin ; EXCUSE ME. WHAT YOU SMELT WAS THE STABLES NEXT Door! 








A CIRCULAR OF THE DOG DAYS. 

[On account of the existence of rabies on the 
Continent, it is a matter of great importance that 
dogs from abroad should only be admitted in 
instances where it has been satisfactorily estab- 
lished that some useful purpose will be served by 
their admission, or, where otherwise, be separated 
from their owners for a prolonged period.—Cirenlar 
of the Board of Agriculture.) 


house-breakers your dog will not keep 
fast asleep during their visit, or wake up 
to play with them ? 

5. Does your dog whine at the names of 
KRUGER and WILFRED LAWSON, and wag its 
tail when you refer to Boss, CHAMBER- 
LAIN and Lord SALISBURY ? 

6. After answering the above, can you 
suggest any other satisfactory establish- | 

Examination Paper to (follow.) ment of the usefulness of your dog ? 

1. Does your dog wait to receive food| 7. Please say how long would your dog | 
until it is told that the comestible is | be separated from its owner were you to 
** paid for?”’ leave it on the other side of the Channel ? 

2. Can your dog walk on its hind legs,| 8. Can you produce amedical certificate 
stand on its head, or carry the letters from | to prove that such a separation would be 
the box to the dining-room without eating | injurious to your health ? 
them ? 9. If your application for the admission 

8. Does your dog bark at the burglars? | of your dog is refused, will you write to 

4. Are you sure that on the approach of | the newspapers ? 





10. If your request is granted, wil] you 
|undertake to say (and publish in other 
| ways) that you consider the Board of Agri- 
culture the best possible Government 
Department ? 





TRAMPS. 


[In spite of the demand for recruits, the number 
| of tramps remains undiminished,” — Daily Paper.) 





Why does not patriotic fire 
My all too torpid heart inspire | 
With irresistible desire | 

To seek the tented camp, Sir, | 
Where Glory, with her bronze V.C., | 
Waits for the brave, perhaps for me ? 
Because I much prefer to be 

A lazy, idle tramp, Sir. 


I toil not, neither do I spin. 
{) For me the laggard days begin 
Hours after all my kith and kin 
Are weary with their labours ; 
The heat and burden of the day 
They bear, poor fools, as best they may, 
| While I serenely smoke my clay 
| And pity my poor neighbours. 
| When Afric burns the trooper brown, | 
By leafy lanes I loiter down 
Through Haslemere to Dorking town, 
Each Surrey nook exploring ; 
Or ’neath a Berkshire hay-rick | 
At listless length do love to lie, 
And watch the river stealing by 
Between the hills of Goring. | 


Why should I change these dear delights | 
For toilsome days and sleepless nights, 
And red Bellona’s bloody rites 

That bear the devil's stamp, Sir? 
Let others hear the people cry 
‘A hero he!’’—I care not, I, 
So I may only live and die 

A lazy, idle tramp, Sir. 











CRICKET EXTRAORDINARY. 
Suggestions due in 1901. 

Play to commence at 4 a.m. and to end 
at midnight. 

Should the light fail, the ground to be 
illuminated by electricity. 

When a batsman has been in a quarter | 
of an hour his innings to be declared | 
closed. 

An over to consist of eighteen balls, and | 
the change to be effected on wheeled | 
| skates. 

No luncheon interval to be permitted, 
| and the tea pause to be abolished. 

Umpires to be exceedingly particular to 
give the bowler the benefit of the doubt. 

The size of the wickets to be increased 
by four inches and the bats to be de- 
creased by a quarter of a foot. 

The game to be carried through at ex- 
press rate speed, and no time be allowed 
for refreshments. 

N.B.—By the observance of these rules 
a first-class match may be brought to a 
conclusion and a draw avoided. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
ExTRacTED FROM THE Diary oF Topsy, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday night, July 2. 
| __Mr. FLAVIN, recovered from depression 
| into which he was plunged last week by 

the machination of sinful man in connec- 
tion with penny-in-the-slot business, came 
to the front to-night, and posed PRINCE 
ARTHUR with terrible question. ‘‘Is ita 
| fact, that in Austria the franchise law is 
ten years, while Mr. KRUGER’S was five 
years, and if so ** (here his voice became 


| truly awful in its sternness) ‘‘ why did we | 


go to war?”’ . 

Why, indeed? PRINCE ARTHUR has the 
tongue of a ready speaker ; equal to most 
Shrank from confronting this 
Sat 


oecasions. 
one. Shifted his position uneasily. 


| 
tt Vif t 
| *COMMISSION HI 


On 


CARE ano TREATMENT 
OF 





\\\]! 


SICK «»° WOUNDED 
‘SOUTH AFRICAN: 
CAMPAIGN: 
| = 
LORD JUSTICE ROMER 
D® CHURCH - 
PROF” CUNNINGHAM 





as mute as harp that once through Tara's | 


thesoul of music shed. Members tittered ; 
only a sort of hysterical movement to 
cover their uneasiness. 


General opinion 


is that Mr. FLAVIN had the First Lord of | 


the Treasury there. 

Dreadfully dull. Went off to State 
/Concert at Buckingham Palace. Met 
| PHARAOH, who had been dining at Marl- 
borough House. 

“Thank you, TOBY, yes,’’ he said, when I 


(VOU LL 





expressed the hope that he was getting on | 


nicely. ‘I like your country and your 
climate. Can’t imagine anything more 
delightful than one of your real June days 
shut up in a steamer at Port Victoria, and 
feeling a little seedy. This been another 
thoroughly enjoyable day; raining 
incessantly since early morning; stopped 
indoors all day. Quite exhilarating ; 
would be boisterously happy in this gay 
| scene, only can’t help reflecting on my 
| true position. Remember, a year or two 
| ago, one of your Members of Parliament 
| passing through Cairo called to pay his 
respects. Crossing the Tweed early in 
| the century with a threepenny bit in his 
| pocket, he, by shrewd habits and untiring 
industry, acquired much wealth. Brought 
a friend with him to the palace, whose 


By 


| A TrovuBLESOME ‘‘ FoLLowgeR” ; oR, Miss LEDA BALFOUR IN ONE OF HER TANTRUMS. 


| nothing of him from beginning to end! 


‘* Oh, this insufferable person ! 


name I did not catch. ‘Who is he?’ I 
took opportunity of asking. 
the Hieland gentleman, looking upon 
his friend with air of proud proprietor- 
ship. ‘He’s the Lord of the Isles, and I 
have his islands.’ Learned afterwards 
that the possessor of the historic title, 
wanting a little money, the Hieland 
|gentleman provided it for him in ex- 
|change for his patrimony. I, too, am an 


|islandless Lord. I am the KHEDIVE, and 


| you have Egypt.”’ 
| Business done.—Housing of the Working 
Classes Bill passed Report stage. 
| Tuesday. —There are in the popular 
calendar several well-known days. There 
is Independence Day, Dominion Day, and, 
lately added, Mafeking Day. With us 
this has been DooGAN’s Day. In private 
|life Mr. DooGan tills the land in far 
|Fermanagh. In intervals between hay 
| harvest and corn he comes to Westminster 
| to look after interests of Empire. To-day 
| put up as spokesman of United Irish Party 
to move rejection of Gas Order Confirma- 
tion (No. 2) Bill. Title not informing, nor 
did Mr. DooGAN's speech elucidate it. 
What with intensity of his indignation 
moving him to munch his words as if they 
were hay, what with succession of blood- 
curdling pauses, what with disposition of 
Members to indulge in private conversa- 
tion, difficult to follow sinuosities of his 
argument. Thrilling merely watch him 





He does make me so angry and unladylike ! 





I hope it does not show a hard and callous heart, but I have thought 


” 


discourse. Had ralled up tight a copy of 


‘He?’ said| the Orders into form resembling a baton, 


without which, held in right hand, no field 
marshal of the Napoleonic era ever had 
his portrait painted. This weapon Mr. 
DooGAN, when he came to the more im- 
pressive portions of his case, threaten- 
ingly shook at the Speaker. 

It seemed, from snatches of discourse 
caught here and there, that Dungannan is 
cursed with a grinding monopoly of a Gas 
Company. Somebody wants to buy it up; 
handsomely offers cost price. As market 
value is nearly double that standard, a 
mean-spirited trading corporation decline 
the bargain offered. 

Mr. DooGANn’s sense of this iniquity 
was marked by an unusually prolonged 
pause, during which another gentleman 
rose under impression that the Member 
for East Tyrone had concluded his remarks. 

Far from it. 

There was a man somewhere (it was not 
Mr. DoOGAN) who, in early days, invested 
£300 in this Gas Company. He is now 
drawing fifty per cent. ‘‘ Fifty per cent.!”’ 
repeated Mr. DooGAN, turning round and 
inadvertently pointing his baton at JOHN 
BRUNNER, Bart., who never heard of such 
a thing in his life. Forty per cent. quite 
good enough for him. 

This not to be endured. Gas Order 
Confirmation (No. 2) Bill had something 
to do with it. Whether supporting or 
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undermining it, Mr. DooGan did not make 
clear. No misunderstanding the righteous 
indignation with which, beating the baton 
up and down as if it were the flail in use 
on the farm at Fermanagh, he, after 
another dramatic pause, said, ‘‘I move 
that this Bill be read a third time this day 
three months.”’ 

Business done. — PRITCHARD MORGAN, 
believing the Government are failing in 
their duty in the China crisis, desiring to 
solve the difficulty by making Li Hune 
Cuana Regent, moves adjournment of 
House. JOSEPH WALTON, wholly differing 
from him on both points, enthusiastically 
seconds the motion. St. JOHN BRODRICK, 
unexpectedly called upon to make Minis- 
terial statement on peculiarly delicate 
matter, acquitted himself admirably. An 
unpretentious affair without note of pre- 
paration. One of the best things he has 
done since he went to the Foreign Office. 

Thursday.—It is always painful to con- 
template Unrecognised Merit. The pang 
is the more acute when the point of obser- 
vation is BurDETtT-CouTTs. There is some- 
thing dumbly pathetic in the way he, 
whilst he addresses the Speaker, feels 
the fit of his clothes, especially about the 
waist. The manner in which he gazes on 
the gas-lit roof, as if in search of sym- 
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pathy above the head o Man, dims the joined most loudly in the responses ; took 
eye of the most callous. There were tears|a seat in the first coach; when the 
in his voice as he told to-night how, some- funeral baked meats were served, he 
times in the serenity of Stratton Street,|ate more boiled ham drank more neat 


an on in the baronial home at Holly Lodge, | 
he sat expectant, awaiting the summons | 
from a perturbed Ministry that should 
call him to their counsels. And here 
was PRINCE ARTHUR smilingly protesting 
that, ‘‘ In constituting the Hospital Com- 
mission I honestly admit I never thought 
of the hon. gentleman rom beginning to 
end.’’ 

In the family circle B. C. is recognised 
as the most important factor in public 
life. He is the Man of the Moment. He 
has stirred the great heart of the people 
as none have done since our dear BILLY 
RUSSELL wrote from the Crimea. By 
his powerful pen he has put in the 
shade that historic service to the State. 
It is his show. He is the pivot on which 
all turns. And a callous Ministry, | 
nominating a Commission of Inquiry, so | 
far from inviting his assistance, utterly | 
ignored him ! 

SARK remembers attending a funeral in | 
asuburb of Glasgow. Among the mourners 
was one whom no one seemed to recognise. 
Yet he was always in the foreground. He} 
stood nearest the grave of the departed ; ! 





whiskey than any other. The curiosity of 
his fellow mourners overflowing, one 
ventured to ask him who he was. 

‘*Mon,”’ he said with fresh access of 
self - assertiveness, ‘‘I’m the brither of 
the corp.’”’ 

BuRDETT-CoutTts is “‘ the brither of the 
corp’’ in the War Hospitals of South 
Africa, and thinks he should be treated 
accordingly. 

Business done. — Constitution of War 
Hospital Commission sharply criticised. 

Friday.—Went to see PHARAOH off after 
his enchanting stay with us. “Going 
on to House of Commons ?’’ he asked. 
‘*How’s my old friend JOHN AIRD? Sent 
me a picture the other day ; myself drawn 
by one of your young men. Wiy is Joan 
AIRD worse than your Lord JEFFREY? Give 
itup? Well, you remember how SyDnery 
SMITH testified that he heard JEFFREY 
speak disrespectfully of the Equator. 
That bad enough; but JOHN AIRD has 
dammed the Nile.’’ 

Not bad that for a KHEDIVE. 

Business done.—Scotch Votes in Com- 
mittee of Supply. 








A POLONAISE. 
‘* Nemo me on pony lacessit.”’ 
MAD bards, I hear, have gaily trolled 
The boundless joys of cricket ; 
Have praised the bowler and the bowled 
And keeper of the wicket. 


I cannot join their merry song— 
Non valeo sed volo— 

But, really, I can come out strong, 
Whene’er I sing of Polo! 


Let golfophiles delight to air 
Their putter-niblick learning ; 

And, searlet-coated, swipe and swear 
When summer sun is burning! 

Let Artful Cards sit up and pass 
Their nights in playing Bolo : 

But let me gambol—o’er the grass— 
And make my game at Polo! 





|Egyptian cigarette, and donned a fez 


On chequered chess-boards students gaze 
O’er futile moves oft grieving ; 

With knights content to pass their days, 
And constant checks receiving. 

’Mid kings and queens I have no place, 
Episcopari nolo— 

I'd rather o’er the greensward race, 
And find no check in Polo! 


Then let me have my supple steed— 
Good-tempered, uncomplaining— 

So sure of foot, so rare in speed, 
In perfect polo training. 

And let me toast in rare old port, 
In Heidsieck or Barolo, 

In shandy-gaff or something short— 
The keen delights of Polo! 








SOMEONE IN THE CITY? 

DETERMINED to be in a position to report 
all that was said and done when His 
Highness ABBAS HILMI visited the Guild- 
hall, I elbowed my way through the 
crowd at the Mansion House and pre- 
sented myself at the door betimes. ‘‘ lam 
from The Thunderer,’’ Llexclaimed excitedly 
to the pampered menial. All he said in 
reply was conveyed by the toe of his boot, 
and I was quickly translated from the step 
to the street, of which, it seemed, I was 
presented with the key. Undeterred by 
this hostile reception, I again charged up 
to the door, meaning to pass myself off as 
an Egyptian. To this end I smoked an 


which I had brought in my pocket. ‘‘I am 





OFFENDID Pacua,’’ I said loftily to the 


janitor, attempting to passin. But this man 
was very firm. He grasped me by the back 
of the neck and the waistband, and once 
more I made a sudden entry into the street. 
I turned to rush back at the door, when two 
gentlemen who had been engaged to be 
in attendance on His Highness’s arrival 
took charge of me very kindly—they were 
Bogst BEY and Ser- 

jeant BASHAW.  Be- 

tween them I was 

conducted round to a 

private entrance, 

treated with every 

respect, and without 

even having to send 

in my name at once 

ushered into the pre- 

sence of the Lord 

Mayor. With the 

utmost cordiality, he 

invited me either to 

contribute forty shillings to the Mansion 
House Fund or to stay with him as the 
guest of the Nation—an honour not even 
offered to the Khedive himself—for seven 
days. And he meant it, too. And, although 
SHAKSPEARE tells us that “‘ parting is such 
sweet sorrow,’’ I did not find itso. Just as 
I was on the point of asking for change for 
a thousand-pound note, it oceurred to me 
to mention the name of Mr. Punch as the 
most honoured of my patrons. You should 
have seen the effect!!! That I should dare 
to claim the protection, etc., ete. Alas! 
they would not believe me. And here Iam. 
Without a Quid IN Quop. 
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Carlo. So 
devoid is it 
of romance and pathos 
that I will not attempt 
to clothe it in flowery language, but simply describe it as it 
happened. 

Those who read these lines shall be spared the description 
of the gambling rooms, the marble terraces that stretch down 
to the Mediterranean, the magnificent atrium, with its surging 
crowd of haggard gamblers, the’ matchless orchestra, and the 
general mise-en-scéne so dear, and so useful, to the novel 
writer. 

I was, financially speaking, pretty well on my last legs when 
I went there. A long series of undeserved reverses, added to 
an uncontrollable aversion to work which has pursued me all 
through life, had left me rather low. Still, I had some money 
and a little credit. I could confidently get through the winter 
till the racing season began, unless any unforeseen catastrophe 
occurred. 
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unromantic | lation. Consequently, I preferred the sober, quiet game of 
e piso d e|Trente et Quarante. 
into| when first I began to play. The January racing men, book- 
my life two| makers, touts, pickpockets, and pigeonshooters were not there, 
ago|and I attributed my success to the comparative calm of th» 
at Monte) rooms which enabled me to work out the most difficult problem. 


The great rush of people had not arrived 


Those who played at this time were for the most part serious 
players like myself, who were not there to fool away their 
money but to ght an obstinate, dogged battle with the Bank. 
During this first month I was always well ahead, and I formed 
the virtuous resolution to leave off the moment I saw that 
luck had really definitely turned. I likewise built certain 
castles in the air, deciding what I should do with my winnings 
when they had reached a certain sum. I am afraid that I was 
not going to endow hospitals, or to do much in the way of 
charity ; my daydreams rather took the form of putting aside 
and sinking a few thousand pounds in a comfortable and re- 
assuring annuity. 

I had had a great deal of experience of gambling, and the 
gambler’s ultimate fate of penury had often given me an uneasy 
feeling. Not that I ever intended to leave off gambling—on 
the contrary; all that I asked was always to have sufficient 
money to continue my evil ways. I knew most of the regular 
habitués of the Table who were at Monte Carlo at this moment. 


But it is just when you don’t want them that| There was a certain bond of sympathy between us, united as 


unforeseen catastrophes do occur, and I got mine ‘‘ straight | we were against a common enemy; and yet there was no real 


between the eyes.’’ 


I had encountered ups and downs at the | intimacy amongst us. 


The true gambler is not gregarious; he 


tables, but for the first month there was a larger percentage | rather has an aversion to society, and likes to take his meals 


in favour of the ups. 


I was beginning to think how easy it| alone. 
was to win if you only had brains and made use of them. I/| game. 


Our only topic of conversation, of course, was the 
The various deals compared with those of the day 


even affected a certain intellectual superiority over my friends | before, the absolute certainty of loss when a certain croupier 


who lost, and smiled pityingly but with infinite good nature 
when they told me of their misfortunes. I also gave them 
excellent advice, telling them to abandon the struggle, with a 
sous entendu, that they didn’t know how to play, and when 
they revolted against the suggestion and declared that the 
luck must turn, I grimly assented that it was not their luck 
that was at fault, but that their misfortunes arose owing to 
their manner of playing. I always went to the Trente et 
Quarante table; the giddy Roulette, with its scrambling and 
often dishonest crowd of old ladies, struggling for their five- 
franc pieces, had no fascination for me. My game was a 
Serious one, requiring thought and infinite patience and calcu- 





dealt the cards, the appalling nuisance of the woman who 
would cut them, and various other absurd superstitions which 
have obtained and will obtain to the end of all time. 

There was only one lady who sat there all day, and-of whom 
I knew nothing; and, indeed, no one could tell me anything 
about her. Some said that she was a Nihilist, exiled from 
Russia, others, that she was a Polish Princess, divorcée, and 
there were people who even asserted that the large sums she 
staked must have come from some other source, and that she 
had never been divorced because she had never had a husband. 
She was handsome in the peculiar Slav style, and possessed 
irregular features and a not very good complexion, but her 
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face was full of intelligence and capable of much expression. 
She spoke to no one, and appeared to take no interest in any- 
thing around her. She simply sat at the tables for three or 
four hours at a time, patiently pricking her card and patiently 
losing very heavy stakes. She was staying at the Hétel de 
Paris, where I also had my quarters, and, as we both dined 
very late, I used to notice her being joined at dinner by a 
meek-looking companion, whose tired features expressed no 
anger at getting her food at such irregular hours. They talked 
very little. The lady rarely went into the rooms in the 
evening. She stayed a long time at table, occasionally smoking 
a cigarette between the courses, and she always looked bored 
and tired, but never flushed or irritated, 
heaviest losses. She was not very young—about thirty I 
should say, and she interested me—on account of the mystery 
surrounding her, and her evident dislike to making acquain- 
tances. 

I had tried once or twice to draw her into conversation at 
the Tables, but my efforts had met with the most unmistakable 
repulse. She had answered ‘‘ Yes’’ or ‘‘ No’’ to my remarks 
politely enough, but in a manner which clearly showed that 
she was there to play and not to talk. 

Sometimes I fancied she was exasperated at seeing me win 


| when she herself lost so heavily, but this was only conjecture, 
| as she was outwardly impassive to everything that happened at 
the Tables. 





a very large fortune. 


| it to me. 


After a month’s winnings my luck turned, and I began to 
faney that there must be something wrong with my game. I 
had shown the usual idiotic self-denial in not making the most 
of it when I could, thinking myself very clever if I win small 
sums every day by my very superior play, and then, when luck 
deserted me, I lost in three days as much as I had won in three 
weeks. Then came a period of terrible losses every day, and 
the feverish anxiety to put everything I possessed on the Tables. 
During this time I became on speaking terms with the unknown 
lady. I had found out her name at the hotel. She was the 
Comtesse DE KLITz, the widow of a Roumanian who had left her 
Fate had willed it that I should be seated 
next to her on several occasions, and one day between two 
deals she remarked that my luck seemed to have changed. 

‘*T was beginning to think your system infallible,’ she said, 
**and once on a time I was on the point of asking you to explain 

‘‘It is very lucky for you that you refrained,’’ I answered 
bitterly. ‘‘ There is no system possible. People are fools who 
play on systems.”’ 

‘*There is a more or less intelligent way of playing your 
money,’’ she said carelessly. 
badly.’’ 

‘* You have been winning lately.’’ 

** Yes, quite lately; but I have lost so much. This summer I 
lost two thousand pounds at Ostend.’’ 

‘* That is a great deal for a lady to lose. 
You persevere ? "’ 

‘* Yes, I like it,’’ she said without any enthusiasm. ‘I think 
that it is the pleasantest way of passing one’s time.”’ 

**] don’t think that I should play if I were rich,’’ I remarked. 
**I can’t see what is the use of winning and losing money when 
you have got plenty.’’ 

‘*That has nothing to do with it,’’ she answered. ‘ One is 
either born a gambler or not.’’ 

** But one can make virtuous resolutions not to play. 
done that sometimes—and I suppose, at last, one could be cured.”’ 

**T have never tried,”’ she said, with a cold smile. 

And then a croupier said in a tired, monotonous voice, ‘‘ Qui 
desire couper, Messieurs?’’ And we settled down once more to 
business. 

It was a bad deal for me, and at the end I found that I had 
made another heavy loss. 

*“No, decidedly you play no better than I,’’ said the 


And yet you like it? 


even after her| 


‘*T am sure that I play very | 


I have | 








| Roumanian, when she saw that all my inspirations were wrong 

J 
| and that I went fora ‘‘run”’ when the card was “‘ choppy” 
and vice versa. 

‘* [don’t suppose that I have lost as much as you,”’ I answered, 
rather nettled at her frankness. 

** But when you were winning you might have won se much 
more,’’ she continued mercilessly. 

‘*That is a common fault,’’ I replied. 
winning.”’ 

**Of course,’’ she asserted. ‘‘ It is our cowardice which gives 
the Bank its great advantage. The actual percentage against 
us is very small, but the Bank makes its high profits out of the 
weakness of human nature.’’ 

‘*T have heard all that before?’’ I said with a smile. “] 
have even tried to impress it upon my friends.’’ 

‘* Without practising it yourself,’’ she answered. 

She was certainly not sympathetic, this Roumanian Countess, 
and I felt all the more annoyed at her sarcastic manner as she 
continued to win and I to lose. 

That day was a heavy one for me, and when I made up my 
accounts at night I discovered that two or three more like it 
would leave me stranded high and dry. But there is always the 
hope of to-morrow. It seemed impossible that I could go on so 
long, after a week of such infernal luck as I had experienced. 
And yet the next day was bad, and the following one also. It 
then became a question of what was to be done. I had only a 
‘few pounds left, and I decided to risk them at roulette. If I 
|could spot a few winning numbers, I should soon be jafloat 

again. But the number I spotted came out the next time, which 
is an exasperating experience well known to all players. So it 
| Was the end, and I must leave off unless I could raise}some 
money in England. To be perfectly truthful, I had not much 
money to raise. I possessed a share in a complicated reversion, 
upon which I might, perhaps get a thousand pounds, and this 
alone stood between me and beggary. Then, too, it would 
require a certain time to carry out the necessary formalities. 
I was not in a position to be able to wait. I must apply to the 
Jews and pay any interest they liked to name, for I must have 
some money at once. Buteven then I had several days to wait, 
and waiting for money at Monte Carlo is not an agreeable 
pastime. The men I knew there were all ‘‘ awfully short”’ 
themselves. If they had a run they would be delighted to lend 
me anything I liked, but just now it was impossible. I knew 
those stock phrases so well, having often used them myself, and 
| then there was their chaff to be encountered. How was it that 
such a superior player wanted to borrow from people who didn’t 
| know how to play ? 
On the first day of my collapse I still hung round the Tables, 
, trying to ‘lift a loan’’ however small, but when I saw how 
utterly futile was the idea I gave up going into the rooms 
‘altogether. There is nothing more irritating than the sight of 
large sums being won and lost when you have nothing to risk 
| yourself. The band at the Café de Paris bored me; I could not 
stay five minutes in the reading-room opposite the Post-office 
without impatiently throwing aside every paper as utterly 
| unreadable, and there were three or four days at least to be 
passed in this miserable state of mind. 

One morning I was seated in the gardens, cursing my luck 
as usual, when I saw Madame DE KLITz coming towards me in 
the distance. I rose and went towards her, curious to know 
how she had been getting on. , 

‘*T have been winning,” she said, in answer to my enquiry. 
Have you had the in- 


** We are all afraid of 


\“*And you? Have you been ill? 
| fluenza ?’’ 

‘Yes; financial influenza,’’ I answered grimly. 
worst forms.’’ 

‘*And so you have left off,’’ she said. 

is no use fighting against bad luck.”’ ’ 

| “T have left off for want of ammunition,” I said, patheti- 
| cally. 


‘* One of its 


“You are wise. It 
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“Perhaps your luck will change when the reinforcements | broken gambler rises again and again to the surface. His 
arrive,” she said with a smile. | ingenuity and energy are inexhaustible in procuring money.”’ 


“T hope so; but in the meantime it is weary work waiting | ‘* You are complimentary to the broken gambler,’’ I laughed ; 








for them.”’ | ‘* but, please, don’t forget that I have just refused your offer.’’ 

“Have you lost much? ”’ ‘* You refused it because you are sure of receiving money 

“A great deal more than I can afford.” | from England to-morrow or the next day ; but if not?”’ 

“That is hard. You should play as I do, simply to amuse; ‘If not,I should still have refused.’’ : 
yourself.’’ | ** {don’t think so. I do not mean anything unkind by this, 
" “I do play to amuse myself, but the amusement doesn’t) but it would be like offering drink to a drunkard.” 
always come off.’’ | **Do you really think the one vice is as bad as the other ?”’ 


‘‘] admired you so much at first,’’ she said, with her peculiar | ** Quite; and in my case I have it in its worst form. I only 
frankness. care for gamblers—all the other people bore me. That is 
‘Physically ?’’ I enquired, with an effort to be jocose. peculiar, is it not? Drunkards do not care for each other; but 
“]T admired your play,’’ she answered, unmoved by my | really, frankly speaking, the only people in whom I can take the 
fippancy. ‘‘I thought that you would always win, that you|slightest interest are those who pass their time at gaming 
were one of the few clever people who would be able to| tables.’’ 
successfully fight the Bank.’’ “Tt is a strange admission to make. Was your husband a 

“And now your idol is shattered.’’ gambler ?’’ 

“Yes; it is terrible,’’ she laughed. ‘‘I admired your cool-| ‘‘ Yes, and a very lucky one. He ruined several young men 
ness, the way you played the money, and the intuition you had|in St. Petersburg one winter; one of them shot himself. It 
of knowing when to leave off. And now I see you impatiently | wasn’t my husband’s fault. Somebody would have ruined him 
waiting for reinforcements. It is a terrible fall.’’ probably ; but it affected him, and he used to say he felt like a 

“And a very common one,”’ I added. murderer, and he had no peace till he died.’’ 

“Oh, yes; it is common enough. I suppose that it is the| ‘‘ What a tragic story!”’ 
real fascination of gambling, to be rich one day and penniless} ‘‘ Yes; it was a pity. He took an exaggerated view of the 
the next,’’ she said. ease. He had to leave Russia, and even in Roumania we were 

“There is nothing more hateful than waiting for money,’’ I| not kindly looked upon. So we drifted into this sort of life, 
replied, ina burst of candour. ‘‘ Have you ever experienced it ?’’ | with a few months in Paris in the spring.” 

“No; I don’t think I ever have,’’ she answered. ‘‘I take| She said all this very simply, without any attempt at effect 
my precautions. As long as I want to play, I play. When I/ or complaint, and as if her story was one of the most natural in 
consider that I have lost enough, I leave off and go home.’’ the world. 

“Do you live in Roumania ?’’ I asked. ‘*] wonder it did not cure you of gambling,’’ I suggested. 

“No; I live in Paris,’’ she answered shortly. | ‘*On the contrary, it gave me a taste for it,’’ she answered. 

And then, after a pause, she said, ‘‘ Why should I live in| ‘*T knew nothing of gambling until I came to Monte Carlo some 





Roumania ?”’ | years ago, and now I care for nothing else.” 
“ Are you not Roumanian ?’”’ ‘** Nothing ?”’ 
“No; my husband was. I am Polish.’’ ‘* Practically nothing. I used to like music, and I was a fair 


She spoke French and English equally well, and I told her| musician myself. Also, at one time, I read a great deal. But 
so, adding, that it was impossible to discern her nationality | now—well, I change my dress two or three times a day, and 


by her accent. and play Trente et Quarante the rest of the time.’’ 

“It is easy for us to learn languages,’’ she said. ‘‘Our own| ‘‘It is nota very elevating life, is it?’’ I remarked with a 
is so difficult.’’ smile. 

“Do you stay here all the winter ?’’ I asked. ‘*T don’t know. The little meannesses of Society are not much 

“T don’t know. I stay as long as I enjoy myself, or as long | better. Trying to know people better than oneself, and being 
as Ido not lose too much. And you?”’ rude to people who are not quite as good, petty struggles and 

“Oh, [have no idea. It will depend entirely upon cireum-| disappointments, and empty triumphs have no charm for me! ”’ 
stances—I mean, money.”’ ‘** And love?’”’ 

“Have you no money left to play with now?’”’ ‘* Ah, yes; there is love,’’ she laughed ; ‘‘ but one can’t fall in 

“No; not a brass farthing.’’ love to order.’’ 

“Would you like some? I can lend you a few hundred| And then she added—‘‘ You are keeping me away from my 
franes if you want it.’’ only love—the Tables. Then you won’t have my money to- 


The temptation was great—only the hardened gambler, | day?’’ 
deprived of playing can realise how hard—but I am happy to ‘* Neither to-day nor to-morrow,’’ I answered; ‘‘ but I am 
say I resisted it. grateful, all the same.’ 

“You are very kind,’’ I said; ‘but I cannot accept your} ‘‘Good-bye,’’ she said, holding out her hand. 
offer. I must say it is a very courageous one to make to a man ‘* It is a pity you only love the Tables,’’ I said, sentimentally. 
of whom you know nothing. Suppose I never paid you back?’’ ‘*Of course you are moral on the subject having no money to 

“Tt-would be like losing it at the tables,’’ she said, indiffer- | play yourself !’’ she said. ‘‘ We will discuss the question of love 
ently; “‘ you need not mind accepting, if you really care to play. | to-morrow. I will come and see you here at the same time.”’ 
[am not a philanthropist, but I am sorry for people who are| ‘‘ Shall I not see you at dinner ?’’ 


natural gamblers and have nothing to gamble with.”’ ‘*Probably not; I am going to hear MELBA. I shall dine 
“Morally you are wrong,’’ Isaid. ‘‘ You should rather do|early.’’ 

your best to discourage them.”’ And then she left me, and walked swiftly across the Casino. 
a, Suppose so, but I am not a moralist. I am really a I wondered if her story was true. 

Philosopher ; I accept the inevitable.”’ She had told it very naturally, and as if she did not care 
“ And you think that the inevitable in my case is that I must | whether I believed it or not. There was nothing very disre- 

always play.’’ putable about it, after all. She despised Society, and she was 
Of course you will ; you will never be cured.’’ the widow of a lucky gambler, and, moreover, a very strange 
‘Until I am ‘ broke.’ ”’ and fascinating woman. Her outspoken frankness was almost 








| * You are that now, according to what you tell me; but the! refreshing in these days of hypocrisy. She seemed absolutely 
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callous to the world’s opinion. All she cared for was gambling, | 
and she did not hesitate to say so. Also, there was undoubted | 
originality in her offer to lend me money and her indifference 
as to whether I repaid her. In the face of my previous disap- 
pointments, with people I had known for years, it struck me 
as one of the most original things I had ever heard. And yet | 
I was very glad I had not accepted it. Of course, I could have | 
paid her back in a few days, even if I had not won ; but my affairs 
in London might take some time to arrange, and in the mean- | 
time she might lose and want her money, and I should be in a 
very awkward position. I saw no more of her that day; but 
the next morning I took up my usual position on the terrace, 
and awaited her arrival. I had had no news from London, and 
| was in a very dejected frame of mind. She came sweeping 
along the terrace in one of her smart Paris dresses, and with 
her usual sarcastic smile on her lips. 

** You have not received your money,”’ she said. ‘‘ I can see 
it in your face.”’ 

**It seems to amuse you,”’ I answered gruffly. 

‘* Of course it amuses me,’’ she said. ‘‘It is all so childish, 
when one comes to think of it. The money might really be 
counters for all the good it does us, and we play with it like 
children play with marbles.’’ 

‘*All the same, it is extremely inconvenient when one has 
no counters.”’ 

‘* Yes; we fret and fume—still like children ; but then, years | 
hence—one year perhaps—what will it matter how much you | 
have lost at Monte Carlo ?’’ 

‘** It will matter a great deal. I am not a rich man.”’ 

**Then you can’t lose much. There are compensations in all | 
our misfortunes.”’ 

‘* You speak very lightly of these misfortunes. Is there any | 
compensation in being ruined ?’’ 

** Is it as bad as that?’’ she asked, a little more seriously. | 

‘*It will be, unless matters take a turn; but tell me about 
yourself. What did you do yesterday ?’”’ 

**T won a little. In the evening I did not go into the rooms. 
The croupiers’ voices would have jarred upon me after MELBA’S 
crystal notes.’’ 

**And to think I could not afford MeLBA’s crystal notes! ’’ | 
I ejaculated. 

**I could have offered you a place. My companion was ill; I 
had to go alone,’’ she said. 

** How do you get on with your companion ?’’ Iasked. ‘Is 
she agreeable ? ’’ 

** Well, I don’t know,”’ she answered doubtfully. ‘I engaged 
her to entertain me when I felt dull, but I faney it is I who 
have to entertain her. She is not lively, but she is respectable ; 
and I suppose some of the respectability is reflected on me, | 
which is necessary in a place like this.’’ 

‘* Have you no friends here ?”’ 

**No, none; and very few elsewhere. I have already told 
you I don’t like friends.’’ 

“Oh, yes; I forgot. And we were going to talk about love | 
to-day.”’ 

“Were we? 
subject.’’ 

** Have you never been in love ?”’ 

** What an impertinent question! Yes, I was in love with my 
husband. At first we got on very badly; but, later, when I took 
to gambling, we were very happy.”’ 

“That, surely, requires explaining, 
surprise. 

“The explanation is very simple,’’ she answered. “ At first 
I used to be angry at his leaving me, at his coming in at all 
hours to meals ; and then when once I began to play myself, I 
sympathised with him, and we lived in perfect harmony.” 

** You are very unconventional.”’ 

“Do you think it unconventional to share one’s husband’s 
pleasures ? ’’ 








I am afraid I don’t know much about the! 


[ said with a look of 





I did not answer; I looked at her in wonder. She was so 
marvellously matter-of-fact and unemotional. 

‘*T was so sorry I had been unkind to him at first,” she 
pursued. ‘‘I regretted all the little nagging ‘ Where have you 
been ?’ ‘ Why are youso late?’ ‘The dinner is uneatable,’ &c., 
&c., but I made up for it after my first season here. We dined 
when and how we liked, and we never asked each other where 
we had been, because the answer was so obvious.’’ 

‘*It must have been a very happy life,’’ I observed, dryly. 

‘*Of course it was,’’ she answered; ‘it is the only ‘one 
possible. I don’t believe in contrasts marrying ; it inevitably 
results in their pulling different ways. A man and woman must 
have sympathetic tastes to get on well together.’’ 

‘* Do you think gamblers are ever happy ?’’ I asked. 

‘*They are the happiest people in the world,’’ she said with 
conviction. ‘‘ All happiness is prospective, is it not? Well, 


gamblers have more illusions regarding the future than | 


anyone.”’ 

‘* You have quite a little philosophy of your own.’’ 

‘*T suppose I have,’’ she said, and, after a curious hesitation, 
she pursued: ‘‘ If I had the chance of marrying again, I would 
do so on two conditions only. My husband must be a gentle- 
man and a gambler.”’ 

‘*Some people consider the combination impossible,’’ I said, 
laughing. 

**Oh, only people who know nothing of the world,’”’ she 
answered. ‘‘ It is an ideal not difficult to find.”’ 

** And you have not found it ?”’ 

‘* There must be a little love too,’’ she said; ‘‘ that adds to 
the difficulty.’’ 

‘* A little love on both sides?’’ I asked. 

‘* Well, yes,’’ she answered with hesitation ; ‘‘ at any rate, a 
little make-believe. I should like the man to pretend that he 
loved me.”’ 

‘*Surely that would not be difficult for him,’’ I said, getting a 
little nearer to her. 

‘‘Are you going to pretend?’’ she asked, with her most 
sarcastic expression. 

‘*T am afraid I have not sufficient eloquence,’’ I answered. 

‘It is sincerity that is wanted,’’ she said; and then she 
continued almost as if to herself, ‘‘ Yes, I am tired of my 
present life. Poor old Madame Rima is very dull, and she 
doesn’t even understand the difference between ‘Couleur’ and 
‘Inverse.’ I think I should be happier married.”’ 

‘‘T am sure you would,” I said with increasing fervour ; “ and 
so should I! ”’ 

‘You are poor, are you not ?’’ she said brusquely. 

‘Yes, very poor,’’ I answered frankly. 

‘It is a drawback, but not insurmountable to me,’’ and she 
looked at me searchingly for a second, and added, ‘‘ I wonder 
what sort of a husband you would make? ”’ 

‘‘T should think a very good one,”’ I answered modestly. i 

‘‘We will resume this conversation to-morrow,” she said 
suddenly, rising from her seat; and the next day we were 
engaged. 

It was a topsy-turvy engagement from beginning to end. It 
lasted all through the winter, during which time I lost the 
remainder of my fortune. When the spring came she jilted me, 
which was in perfect accordance with her having been the one 
to propose. She was capricious, neurotic, and, I rather fancy, 
indulged in morphine. I don’t think I regretted her much. 
Apart from our common love of gambling, we were scarcely 
what you would term ‘‘ Sympathetic Souls.” 
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